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AN UNPUBLISHED AMPHORA AND AN EYE CYLIX 
SIGNED BY AMASIS, IN THE BOSTON MUSEUM 



[Plates XII, XIII] 

The unpublished amphora signed by Amasis, which was ac- 
quired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1901 from the 
Bourguignon collection,^ presents striking characteristics of 
that master's work, showing his skill in technique, and es- 
pecially in composition and movement. In these respects it 
must be placed at the head of his known works,^ and proves 
that Amasis was not merely a clever draughtsman following 
traditional types, but a painter who possessed both originality 
and artistic ability. 

The vase (Fig. 1) is 80.5 cm. high, with a diameter of 20.5 
cm., and has the same general shape as the other signed am- 
phorae. The height of the greatest diameter and its large 
ratio to the height of the vase give a bold outline that conveys 
an impression of solidity and compactness rather than grace. 
Lip, neck, and foot are sharply defined, but the transitions are 

1 Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Trustees, 1901, p. 32, No. 5. Men- 
tioned by Hauser in Jh. Arch. I. 1896, p. 178, note 1. For kind permission to 
publish this vase, I am much indebted to the authorities of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

2 There are in all eight signed vases : — three amphorae : Paris, Cabinet des 
M^dailles, Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen^ p. 43, No. 1 ; 
Boston,' Museum of Fine Arts, Klein, No. 3 ; Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
hitherto unpublished : — two olpae : London, British Museum, B 471, Klein, No. 
4; Klein, No.. 6: — two oenochoae ; Paris, Louvre, Klein, No. 5; Wurzburg 
384, Klein, No. 7 : — one eye cylix, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, hitherto un- 
published. All except those treated in this paper are published in the Wiener 
Vorlegehldtter, 1889, pis. Ill and IV. It has been clearly proved that the 
amphora in the British Museum, B 209, Klein, No. 2, is not the work of Amasis. 
For a full bibliography of the discussion, see Catalogue of Vases in the British 
Museum^ II. 
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made by tiny curved fillets. The handles are of triple form, 
and the profile of the foot is angular, in which details it resem- 
bles the other amphora in 
Boston. The effect of the 
vase is brilliant, both in color 
and draughtsmanship. The 
black glaze has a peculiarly 
metallic lustre, in which the 
thread-like incisions are ex- 
traordinarily clear. There 
are traces of white pigment 
which was used to empliasize 
the incisions, a device noted 
on a fragment in Athens, also 
ascribed to Amasis, and not 
infrequent elsewhere, espe- 
cially on Ionic ware.^ 

Purple and white give 
variety of color, as on the 
other vases of Amasis. The 
former is freely used for the 
linings and folds of drapery, 

where it is contrasted with an overlapping black surface, for 
details of muscles of animals, the neck of the stag, fillets, 
the body of the tripod, bands and patches on the quivers, 
helmet, shield, and boots. In decorative designs it is applied 
with lavish hand to alternate with black, as in the lion's 
mane and in the diaper pattern, and rows of purple dots, 
frequently encircled by white dots, ornament the long folds of 
drapery. Certain details of the minor decorations are picked 
out in purple, as for example the centres and alternate lobes of 
palmettes, the central leaf of the lotus, and the transverse 
lines between links of the palmette-and-lotus band ; and two 
purple lines are found over the black glaze of the interior of 
the neck. White is more sparingly used, never in masses, 
except for the flesh of Thetis, the teeth of the lion, and por- 

1 Stiidniczka, 'E^. 'Apx. 1886, p. 124 ; Diimmler, Bom. Mitt. 1888, p. 161 ; 
cl Benndorf, 'Zur Vasentechnik,' Arch. Zeitung, 1881, 1. Slight traces of 
white are visible on the other amphora in Boston. 




Figure 1. — Amphora of Amasis. 
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tions of the scabbard; but minute dots of it follow the lines of 
other patterns, as on the crest of the helmet, the body of the 
serpent, around larger purple dots, and bordering one side of 
the favorite step pattern. 

While Amasis has spared no pains in ornamenting his work 
wherever a pattern could be placed, he has been careful not to 
disturb the effect of the large masses of color, nor to distract 
the eye from the centre of interest. There are no abrupt tran- 
sitions, but the lines flow naturally, following the profile of the 
vase from one part to another. The general scheme of decora- 
tion is the usual one on Attic red-bodied amphorae, but with 
certain details which show the utmost delicacy of feeling, and 
an endeavor to modify inherited conventional types. The 
palmette-and-lotus band of the neck differs from those of the 
other amphorae in the connecting elements, having a single link 
while the others have respectively a double link and a scroll 
pattern. A bit of step pattern bordered with white dots is 
introduced on the stem of the three-pronged lotus. The scroll 
pattern which forms the transition between the neck and 
shoulder is not of the conventional form, but is broken at in- 
tervals, while an elaborate palmette-and-lotus volute connects 
and separates the main pictures below the handles, which are 
graduated by a toothed pattern at their juncture with the body. 
Above the slender double rays is the step pattern, as on the 
other amphora in Boston^ where the Paris amphora has a lotus- 
bud chain and a zigzag pattern. The use of purely decorative 
elements for transitions is of more artistic value than the 
introduction of human figures, as they set in greater relief 
the pictorial designs of the vase. Our artist seems to have 
worked out in his amphorae this principle, which was so 
well known to Attic vase painters of the best period, and it 
may be that our vase represents his latest as well as his best 
developed work. 

The side bearing the signature (Plate XII) represents the 
Rape of the Tripod in the presence of Hermes, and on the 
reverse (Plate XIII) is the Delivery of Arms to Achilles by 
Thetis in the presence of Phoenix. The names are inscribed 
in curves following the lines of the heads, and the signature 
AMA^I^ MErOIE^EN is doubly curved to fit the volute and the 
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head of Hermes. ^ The placing of the inscriptions, as well as 
the accuracy in forms, shows that they were regarded as an 
integral part of the decorative scheme and thought worthy of 
the same painstaking attention as the other ornamental details. 
Reference to the plates ^ will obviate the necessity of the 
detailed description of the main designs which otherwise might 
be needed for comparison with other work of Amasis. I shall 
therefore consider only those features which have special inter- 
est in relation to the style of the master. Beginning at the 
left of the obverse, Apollo bends forward to the right to grasp 
the legs of the tripod. He wears a leather cuirass of the Ionic 
type with pteryges and shoulder-pieces over a plaited chiton. 
The form and decoration of the cuirass are almost duplicated by 
that worn by Achilles and, with slight variation in pattern, by 
one of the warriors on the other amphora in Boston. The pal- 
mette behind the shoulder is like those ornamenting the tri- 
pod. This is the usual form of the cuirasses of Amasis, but 
the chiton is variously treated, scant and straight on the circle 
of warriors on the Paris amphora, in rigid plaits on the olpe, 
Klein, No. 6, and on an unsigned Berlin amphora.^ His open 
quiver with its four feathered arrows is like that of his oppo- 
nent Heracles here and on the Paris oenochoe, and of a bow- 
man on the Paris amphora. Apollo's flowing hair is bound 
with fillets in a manner repeatedly found on these vases, with 
two locks in front of the ear, and two behind it, which escape in 
front of the shoulder, while the rest falls in a curly mass behind.* 
Were the vase not broken across Apollo's face, we should see 
that the locks ended in hooks, which pointed forward like those 
of Achilles. Such forward-pointing hooks with locks drawn 
either separately, as on our vase, or in pairs, are a mannerism 

1 Of the other signatures only two have surely no M before EPOIE^EN, 
the cylix and one of the olpae, Klein, No. 6. On the Wurzburg oenochoe only 
1 E^ E N remains. The M was probably written on the obverse of Klein, No. 3, 
where the vase is broken before E, as it appears in the intact signature of the 
reverse side. This signature on the reverse is omitted by Klein. 

2 I am greatly indebted to Miss Harriet Whitaker for her willingness to under- 
take the task of preparing the drawings for this paper. Her accuracy of obser- 
vation has aided me materially in my own work. 

3 Adamek, Unsignierte Vasen d. Amasis, pi. I. 

* E.g. Athena, Poseidon, and Dionysus on the Paris amphora ; a warrior and 
the old man on the other Boston amphora. 
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of Amasis.^ The short front hair is waved across the forehead 
in a unique manner and, like that of Achilles, shows the back- 
ground underneath the lock at the top of the head. The 
arrangement of the hair of Hermes, however, is common in 
works of Amasis and elsewhere. Hermes w^ears a purple 
petasus of a form differing from the straight-brimmed caps on 
the other vases. Curiously enough it is secured by strings, 
represented by fine incisions, one of which passes across the 
fillet to the back of the head, while the other passes in front 
of the ears and below the chin, where a knot is tied.^ 

The ear of Hermes is large and drawn with a double lobe 
toward the front. This is the form of the ear of the Gorgon 
and of most male figures of Amasis, and is found in other black- 
figured work, but seldom so clearly marked as here. The nose 
with its well-defined nostril and the straight line of moustache 
placed high above protruding lips are features of the other 
bearded figures. But variation in profile is noticeable, and the 
energetic lines of Heracles and Hermes are in marked contrast 
to the more delicate drawing of nose and mouth, which gives 
repose to the faces of Achilles and Thetis. Hermes wears his 
chlamys over both arms as on the Paris oenochoe, and below 
his dotted chiton appears a nebris minutely incised like the 
skins of animals elsewhere.^ The boot was decorated with 

1 There is a striking example of this treatment on a fragment in the style, if 
not from the hand, of Amasis, published by Hauser in Jb. Arch. I. 1896, p. 179, 
fig. 6. The Grorgoneion which forms the shield device wears carefully hooked 
locks, but they point outward, which probably was intended to give the mon- 
ster a more ferocious aspect. The hooks are greatly exaggerated on the amphora 
in the British Museum, B 209, which may be a point in favor of the suggestion 
that the manner of Amasis was here consciously imitated, as undue emphasis 
upon unessential details is characteristic of imitative work. 

2 While on red-figured vases the strings are frequently found, especially to 
fasten a petasus hanging at the back of the neck, I have been able to find but 
two undoubted examples of this usage represented on publications of black-fig- 
ured vases, — a Corinthian amphora published in Monumenti Inediti, X, pi. LII, 
on which the hat is fastened under the chin by two parallel lines, and an oeno- 
choe formerly in the Sabouroff collection (pi. L, 2), on which the petasus and its 
string are purplOo On a red-figured cylix of Brygos in Corneto, Monumenti 
Inecliti, XI, pi. XX, the arrangement is identical with ours. For other examples 
see Monumenti Inediti, VIII, pi. XXVII ; Bom. Mitt. 1890, p. 332 ; B. Arch. 
1898, p. 156 ; J.H.8. 1904, pi. VIII ; Monuments Grecs, I, pis. I and IV ; Hart- 
wig, Die griechischen Meisterschalen, pis. LIII and LIV. 

3 E.g, lion and stag on the shield of Thetis ; lion's skin of Heracles here and 
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purple like those of Hermes on Klein, No. 5, and of all three 
figures on Klein, No. 4. The caduceus is very slender, as well 
as the shafts of all spears, the sceptre, and the trident, and on 
all of these shafts one or more knobs are drawn below the 
point. ^ Heracles is clothed in a splendid example of conven- 
tionalized lion's skin and mask, and carries a bow, quiver, 
and sword. The sword in form and ornament, even to the 
corresponding use of purple and white and the baldric attach- 
ments, is the counterpart of those on Klein, Nos. 3, 5, 
and 6. 

On the reverse, Phoenix wears such a chiton as the other 
elderly men, but instead of wearing his himation shawl fashion, 
tucks it under his bare right arm and over the left shoulder, 
as Poseidon does on Klein, No. 5, except that Poseidon dis- 
creetly covers his right elbow in his chiton. His bald and 
wrinkled forehead is an interesting indication of the realism of 
the artist, who represented his hoary locks by incisions, not by 
the more usual method of white pigment. Nowhere else does 
Amasis show his love for finished detail more than in the ex- 
tremities, for the feet, though unduly long, are well shaped 
and minutely treated, while the finger nails are incised. The 
figure of Achilles presents no features not already mentioned, 
and the last figure is that of Thetis, who stands almost cov- 
ered by the round shield. Her hair is arranged in six prim 
waves like the woman on the Wiirzburg oenochoe. The ear 
with its large lobe is unfortunately blurred, but the huge ear- 
ring resembles that on the Berlin amphora,^ or those on the 
Paris amphora, and the wavy necklace is like that of all the 
women on these vases, except of Athena on the Paris amphora, 
who wears a plain band. The flesh is white, in the Attic man- 
ner, and details are incised into the black, except in the outline 

on Klein, No. 6 ; fawn and panther, Klein, No. 1 ; goats on the shield on Klein, 
No. 3. 

1 These projections are not common except on vases in the manner of Amasis, 
where they are the rule. On red-figured vases the shafts are frequently supplied 
with one or more transverse lines at the corresponding point. Cf. Gerhard, 
Etruskische und Kampanische Vasenbilder^ pi. VI; Hartwig, Die gnechischen 
Meisterschalen, pis. IX, XII, XIII, LXXI, etc. Apulian vases elaborate these 
into a ribbon twisted around the shaft. 

*^Adamek, op. cU. pi. I. 
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of the eye and the nostril, where the white surface appears 
merely to be indented. Strangely, too, the white of the eye 
and of the face are now differently discolored, suggesting that 
the paint may have been differently treated in these places. 
The surface of the cheek appears to have received an extra 
coat of paint, as it is perceptibly higher than that of the eye, 
the whiteness of which is therefore better preserved ; possi- 
bly the two surfaces were never alike in color. The iris con- 
sists of a purple ring enclosing a dot which may once have been 
white but is now discolored. Thetis wears a straight plaided 
chiton, closely resembling that of Athena, on Klein, No. 3. 
A lion tearing a stag is not common ^ as a shield device, 
though a warrior on the Paris amphora has a stag alone in the 
same position on his shield. The subject of a lion tearing a 
stag or other animal is too familiar in Greek decorative work 
to need comment, were it not that a new scheme of composition 
is used by our artist. The lion usually stands with but three 
paws on his victim, which makes the horizontal axis longer 
than the vertical. Here the lion stands fully on the back of 
the stag, thus practically equalizing the axes, and so adapting 
the type to the circular space to be filled. A characteristic 
touch is the single line of the lion's tail, which is curved to fit 
the circle of the shield. The lion generally bites the neck 
from the side nearer the spectator ; but Amasis taxes his in- 
genuity to the utmost in drawing the lion's head behind the 
stag, as is shown by the delicately branching antlers incised in 
the mane and above it, and by the position of the white tooth 
which tears the slender neck.^ The centre of interest on this 
side is the princely helmet of elegant proportions, decorated 
with a sweeping crest supported by a bearded serpent. This 
unusual detail is paralleled only by the fox which decorates 
the amphora in the British Museum which bears the name of 

1 Dr. Chase notes only two others, the composition of which is less compact 
than ours. Cf. ' Shield devices among the Greeks,' Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, vol. XIII. 

2 On a gem in the British Museum figured in Imhoof-Blumer u. O. Keller, 
Tier- u. PJlanzenhilder auf Munzen u. Gemmen, pi. XIV, 30, the lion's head is 
behind, but the composition is oblong. On coins of Velia (Head, Historia Nu- 
morum^ ^g, 50) not earlier than the fourth century b.c, the composition is 
adapted to the circle, but the lion bites from the side nearer the spectator. 
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Amasis (Klein, No. 2). A black-figured cantharus with elabo- 
rate decorations has a crest supported with curves, in form 
similar to ours, but without the head of the serpent.^ A red- 
figured pelike in the British Museum, E 363, has two crests 
supported by serpents, drawn, however, with far less feeling, 
and without fineness of detail. A fragmentary hydria of late 
fine style, in the same museum, E 252, has a support in the same 
form. The support, in form of a swan's neck and head, was 
common in archaic art, and may be seen both on bronzes and 
vase paintings. It seems to have suggested the support which 
terminates in a hook distinct from the crest. ^ The cheek piece 
of our helmet is ornamented with an incised ram's head, like 
the one at the top of the sceptre on Klein, No. 6. Eams' heads in 
relief form the cheek pieces on a helmet in the British Museum,^ 
and are represented in the same way on a red-figured cylix, E 3, 
in the same museum. Facility and delicacy in the use of 
ornament are the most striking characteristics of our artist, and 
it is surprising to note that, with all the wealth of detail, he 
does not lose interest in his work and treat his designs conven- 
tionally. In spite of the ever-recurrent step pattern, the 
fringed and dotted draperies, there is real feeling for new ef- 
fects, and the very contrast produced by so archaic a feature 
as a foldless chiton placed near elaborate drapery, proves less 
the witless art of a mechanic than the skill of a designer who, 
by infinite variety, carries his point. Amasis makes the im- 
pression of having been open-minded and sensitive to influence, 
but with a power of invention which puts the stamp of his 
personality upon all his work. 

In action and composition the vase is more interesting. On 
the reverse, the type of the Delivery of Arms is far less common 
on black-figured vases than the one in which Achilles puts on 
his greaves. Probably the accessory figure was regularly an 
old man in this type as in the other published black-figured 

1 From the Acropolis. B.C.H. XX, pi. VII. 

2 Swan's head on statuette in the Acropolis Museum, Catalogue 796, 'E0. 'Apx- 
1887, pi. 7 : on vases, Timonidas vase in Athens, National Museum, Catalogue 
620, Wiener Vorlegehldtter, 1888, pi. I ; early black-figured vase from Caere, 
Monumenti Inediti, VII, pi. LXXVIII : curved hook support, black-figured lecy- 
thus in Dresden, Aixh. Anz. 1900, p. 112. 

3 Catalogue of Bronzes^ 2830. 
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vase,^ while the other type has warriors or Nereid figures, only 
once an old man inscribed Peleus, on a pinax in Athens some- 
what resembling the work of Amasis.^ 

The vertical composition is somewhat lifeless, although the 
figures are not unrelated, but the lines of hands, helmet, and 
sword and the direction of the faces lead the eye from the two 
sides of the design to the front of the helmet, which is at the 
centre of action, in such a way as to indicate that the action 
passes toward Achilles. As the helmet is not at the mathe- 
matical centre, balance is maintained by opposing the heavy 
shield to the broad surface of the draperies of Phoenix. 

There are three types of the Rape of the Tripod ; the tripod 
stands on the ground, it is pulled in both directions as here, or 
it is carried by Heracles followed by Apollo. Here, again, the 
least common type is followed. On one other vase of the 
type Hermes is placed between the contestants, but usually 
Athena or Artemis witnesses the scene. The composition is 
more lifelike than the reverse, being pyramidal, and there is a 
fine decorative effect in the balance of black and red patches of 
color. The lines of the legs interlock in natural poses, and 
skeleton lines of legs, arms, bodies, and the tripod compel the 
eye to rest at the point of interest, the top of the tripod, where 
converge also the quiver of Apollo and the sword of Hera- 
cles. The unity is further aided by the direction of the faces 
of the figures. The attitudes are full of life, the subtle curve 
of Apollo's back suggesting the strategic movement of the 
athlete, while the greater mass of Heracles is full of muscular 
strength. The muscles and articulations are variously treated, 
as if Amasis tried to follow the natural movements of the body, 
and understood the value of a single line rightly placed. In ac- 
tion and rhythm the composition, at least of this side, surpasses 
most black-figured work and proves that Amasis was an artist 
of striking individuality, in spite of much lifeless work which 
passed from his brush. 

The fragmentary eye cylix of the Bartlett collection (Fig. 2) 
shows the same careful drawing and use of accessory colors. 

1 Overbeck, Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke^ p. 442, No. 83 ; cf. Micali, Monu- 
mentis pi. 82, 1, 2. 

2 National Museum, No. 671. 
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Its diaoieter is 17.5 cm., whicli allows room between the eyes 
for a single figure, probably a Dionysus, as liinted by the ivy 
and the bit of drapery ; a figure like those under the handles 





Figure 2. — Fragments of Eye Cylix of Amasis. 

of the amphora in Boston, Klein, No. 3. Its only points of 
interest lie in the inscription, in w^hich M is not written before 
EPOIE^EN, and in the form of vase, which is not known to have 
been used elsewhere by Amasis. ^ 

Alice Walton. 

Wellesley College. 



1 Amasis signs his vases only as maker (^iwoi'naev) ^ not as decorator (eypaxpev). 
In this paper it has been assumed that the maker was also the decorator, an 
assumption which is justified in the case of Amasis by the identity of style in the 
decoration of the vases that bear his name. 



